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ORIENTAL ETHICS COMPARED WITH WESTERN 

SYSTEMS. 

It hardly need be asserted that the fundamental principles 
of ethics are common to all systems, eastern or western. Man 
is and has been one in all parts of the world and all periods of 
time. With substantially common instincts and characteris- 
tics, the same desires and passions, with differences not at the 
root but in the development, not in kind but in degree, it must 
follow that the laws which guide his growth, which teach him 
how rightly to deal with himself, and with a like self in others 
— that is to say, with his fellow men — must be essentially the 
same everywhere and at all times. 

There are numberless proofs and illustrations of this fact. 
Not to mention others, and dismissing all question of inspira- 
tion as unimportant in this connection, six of the ten command- 
ments so familiar to us all as found in the Bible of Christians, 
are purely ethical rather than religious, and are substantially 
identical with commandments found in various other systems 
of religion, notably the Buddhist, as well as in every formula- 
tion of ethical principles. Referring only at the moment to 
the Mosaic and Buddhist systems, this fact has far too often 
given occasion for the assertion that Moses either borrowed 
from Buddha, or Buddha stole from Moses. Doubtless neither 
assertion is or can have been true. Nothing is more common 
than this illogical and absurd confusion of coincidence with 
cause and effect. Neither of these had occasion to or could 
adopt the work of the other, but each formulated into words 
those principles of right found then, as now, in the conscience 
of all humanity. Each did his own work, ignorant of the 
other, yet the two wrought together of necessity, because they 
were led by the demands of a common sense of right inherent 
in a common humanity. That Socrates, Plato, Laotz, Con- 
fucius, and other moral philosophers held and taught these 
same commandments, though they may not have condensed 
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them into the same form of words, only adds strength to the 
proof and illustration. While this is ample evidence of the 
truth of the assertion made, yet to it may be added one more 
in that golden rule of Christ, known and quoted wherever 
his name is known, and which forms at once the fundamental 
principle and perfected fruit of all western ethics. Yet it was 
also announced by the Chinese sage, Confucius, fully five cen- 
turies before Christ was born, and, with other of his ethical 
teachings, was declared by him to have been reproduced from 
the writings of sages who were reckoned as being among the 
ancients, many centuries before he, Confucius, first saw the 
light. 

The fundamental principles of ethics are the common prop- 
erty of man, wherever he is found, and have been instinct in 
him since he first came into existence. No band or body of 
illuminati, no one race or nation can claim to have originated 
them and given them as a benison upon an unmoral world. 
Though often and everywhere hidden, forgotten, and violated, 
they have always been the common birthright, the most valu- 
able possession, of the human being. 

No sharp divergencies or contradictions need then be ex- 
pected between the ethical systems of the West and the Far 
East. We are not to engage in an examination of rival and 
antagonistic principles in order to bring into sharp contrast 
the merits or demerits of each or either. Upon the contrary, 
the farther down or back we go in our investigation the more 
plainly and perfectly will appear the generic identity of the 
two. It is safe to assert in advance that every quotation made 
from the teachings of the ancient ethical leaders of the Far 
East, every principle laid down by them and cited here, will 
find an echo of hearty acceptance in the minds and consciences 
of western men and women. What was written and taught 
there many centuries ago, and still exists as at least the theo- 
retical law of all social and political relations and duties, might 
well and wisely be written here and now — is accepted here and 
more or less faithfully lived. The western world has made 
no new discoveries in the realm of ethics. 

In the immense mass of Chinese literature, greater by far 
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than that of any other nation of the past or present, ethical 
writings form a larger proportion of the whole than is to be 
found in any other tongue. The cause of this fact need not 
here be gone into. The Chinese mind appears to be peculiarly 
determined toward philosophical study and speculation. In 
no period of its history has it appeared to be seriously or ad- 
vantageously interested in any other form of scientific research 
than that which concerns the mind and the relations of man 
to his fellow. Any fantastic theory of the phenomena of 
nature has been good enough for it. Schemes of creation, 
the most absurd and impossible of belief, have been readily 
and carelessly accepted. Eclipses, for example, have for cen- 
turies to the Chinese had their cause in the attempts of a dog 
in the heavens to devour the sun or the moon as the case might 
be. And, though possessing a grade of intellectuality far above 
the average, the Chinese race to-day, after forty centuries of 
study, and with an immense literature, is substantially devoid 
of any scientific knowledge. Upon the other hand, all ques- 
tions of human conduct, of civic and social duties and rela- 
tions, have been studied deeply and with the utmost minute- 
ness by them. Not to know, but to behave, has apparently 
always been the object of their effort. This is evident, whether 
one examines the writings of the leaders of Chinese thought, 
or looks into their system of education. The latter dates back 
beyond the earliest dawn of human history and has undergone 
no substantial change in all the centuries since. Of it one recog- 
nized authority has said : "The great end of education, there- 
fore, among the ancient Chinese, was not so much to fill the 
head with knowledge, as to discipline the heart and purify the 
affections. Upon this point one of their writers has said, 
'Those who respect the virtuous and put away unlawful 
pleasures, who serve their parents and prince to the utmost 
ability, and are faithful to their word; these, though they 
may be considered unlearned, we must pronounce to be 
educated men.' " In that single sentence is embodied 
the entire policy and purpose of Chinese schools as they 
have existed through all of the many centuries of the life 
of that race. 
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As a simple catalogue of the Imperial Library at Peking 
extends to one hundred and twelve octavo volumes, it will be 
seen at once how impossible it would be even to name the 
works in Chinese which deal with the ethics and ethical prin- 
ciples of the Far East, and fortunately this is quite unneces- 
sary. All Chinese writings upon this subject group themselves 
about the utterances of two ancient ethical leaders, and are 
substantially comments and elaborations of fundamental laws 
enunciated by them. One of these, by his own repeated declara- 
tion, drew all of his knowledge from the uttered wisdom of 
those who were reckoned as ancient teachers even in his day. 
The other, it is generally conceded, drew his ethical knowledge 
from the earlier wise men of India and Persia. In the writings 
of these two is to be found the authoritative moral code and 
practice of the entire Far East from the earliest ages down to 
the present time. 

Of these two' men, the elder, Laotz, was born in the year 604 
B. C. He was fifty-three years older than the second of the 
two, Confucius, who was born in the year 551 B. C, and who 
died in 478 B. C. Laotz lived to an extreme old age, though 
the exact date of his death is not known. By some of his en- 
thusiastic followers it was maintained that he never saw death, 
but, like Elijah, was caught up into heaven. It is a fact worthy 
of notice that the same general period of the world's history 
which produced these two great ethical philosophers and 
leaders in the Far East also produced Socrates, Plato and the 
two Zenos in the West, though the Sages of China preceded 
the Wise Men of Greece. 

Confucius and Laotz met once in their lives, but only to 
quarrel, as seems apt to be the case whenever two men, each 
wise far beyond their fellows, but with different theories, come 
into contact. The elder philosopher rebuked the younger in 
most scathing terms. Not to quote the entire recorded con- 
versation, Laotz said to Confucius: "Put away your proud 
airs and many desires, your insinuating habit and wild will. 
They are no advantage to you." Then in response to a com- 
plaint of the younger philosopher that he had sought for 
twenty years to gain the final truth but had sought in vain, 
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Laotz retorted: "Why then can you not obtain it? This is 
the reason. You are incapable of giving it an asylum in your 
heart." The trouble lay in the fact that the two men were seek- 
ing the same end, but by different paths. And they were 
essentially unlike in temperament. As is plain from his writ- 
ings, Laotz was both a mystic and inclined to asceticism, and 
he found quite a different basis for his ethics from that adopted 
by Confucius. The latter was far more the man of the world. 
He belonged evidently to a higher class in life than that with 
which Laotz was familiar, and appealed to educated men, the 
literati, rather than to the common herd of his race. Both, 
during their lives, were failures, but, while Confucius was 
merely neglected and refused a hearing, Laotz was beaten and 
cast out. As they appear before the mental vision to-day, 
Confucius is the earnest, wise, and sincere, yet sleek and com- 
fortable, philosopher, while Laotz, no less wise, earnest or 
sincere, stands before one as the unshorn, tattered and fam- 
ished hermit, the occupant of some hollow in the rock, or cave 
in the wilderness. Yet there is no essential difference in the 
ethical truths which they taught. Where any differences ap- 
pear it may be said that both were needed, and the moral code 
of the Far East in modern times is practically a fusion of the 
teachings of the two. Each did a grand work for his race. 
While each died neglected and practically unknown, nearly 
one half of the entire population of the globe during fully 
twenty centuries has been benefited and controlled by their 
combined labors. 

In his long life Laotz is known to have written but one 
book, and that containing only five thousand three hundred 
and twenty words — about the size of a modern magazine 
article. But probably no other volume so condensed was ever 
written before or since his day. And the number of volumes 
written upon and concerning it — perhaps upon a single word 
found in the text — is beyond computation. The title of the 
book referred to is "Tao Te Ching, or The Classic of Reason 
and Virtue." But the translation of the first word of the title 
is inadequate and unsatisfactory, and must remain so, either in 
English or any other tongue, as the Chinese word itself fails 
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to comprehend within itself more than a fraction of the idea 
which it is desired to express. By the word "Tao" is intended, 
not human reason or knowledge, not anything human indeed, 
but that infinite, eternal, changeless, all-pervading principle, 
or idea, or scheme, or plan, upon and in conformity with which 
the universe, with every item of its contents, infinitely great or 
infinitesimally small, was created. In the opinion of the 
writer, the word can best be understood — can only be under- 
stood — whether that was in the mind of the ancient author or 
not, by interpreting it to mean the infinite power and wisdom 
of God, the nature of his infinitely perfect character in action. 
To illustrate this, and at the same time to show the final im- 
possibility of any adequate interpretation, "tao" is used in 
translating, from Greek into Chinese, in the first verse of the 
Gospel of St. John, where "tao" is translated as "word" — "In 
the beginning was the word." Now that English sentence 
means nothing, unless the reader has some special knowledge 
or belief which will give to it, in that place and connection, a 
special significance ; precisely so it is with the same word used 
in this single volume of Laotz. A large part of the contents 
of the "Tao Te Ching" are inexplicable, unless this one word 
is understood as indicated above. Then it is full of meaning 
and deep significance. 

The moral philosophy of Laotz places this "tao" as prior to 
God, since God could not have existed without it. In this he 
differs from Christians, who hold it to be uncreated indeed, 
but the essential part of the being of God. And his entire 
ethical system consists in the abandonment of the human tao, 
or knowledge in man, and full conformity to the divine. Out 
of this, virtue is the growth, the fruit. This act, coupled with 
its necessary consequences, emptiness of self, quietude of spirit, 
will produce the upright man, the type of perfected humanity. 
Thus Laotz wrote : — 



"Heaven is enduring, and the earth continues on 
Because it is not for themselves they live. 
So the wise who keep behind, the foremost place will find. 
Who puts himself aside for himself will best provide. 
And unselfishly is able to achieve. 
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In another torm he put the same idea when he wrote : — 

"When one, for love, himself will share, 
And all self-sacrifice will bear, 
The rule of all beneath the sky 
Can be entrusted to his care." 

But perhaps the best way in which to compare the Taoist 
element in the ethics of the Far East with the Western systems 
will be to quote some of the more direct and important apho- 
risms and rules uttered by Laotz, and allow my readers to find 
their own recognitions of likeness or identity. Many of these 
will be striking if not complete, and points of difference will 
be rare and unimportant. Here they are given without note 
or comment. 

"The highest goodness which we know has water as its type, 
It benefits all things, yet ever flows 
To the spot which men disdain, the gutter and the plain." 

"To uplift all, and yet rule not, is virtue — the deepest and best." 

"They who preserve the method of the Tao 

Wish not to fill themselves with their own self 
And, empty of themselves, when growing old, 
Are never laid, old-fashioned, on the shelf." 

"Bring to its full effectiveness the state of vacancy, 
Guard with unwearied watchfulness the stillness of the breast." 

Here is one having a more familiar ring : — 

"He who knows others is clever, 
But he who knows himself is wise, 
He who conquers others is strong, 
But he who conquers himself is mighty, 
He who is satisfied is rich. 
He who acts with energy has a purpose. 
He who loses not his own, endures, 
But the dead who are not forgotten are immortal." 

And here is another : — 

"The upright man has not a changeless heart. The heart 
of humanity he makes his own. The good I meet with good- 
ness. The bad I also meet with goodness, for virtue is always 
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good. The faithful I meet with faith, for virtue is always 
faithful. The upright man dwells in the world, and is most 
sympathetic in his dealings with all. He opens his heart and 
all turn their eyes and ears to him. He regards them all as 
his children." 

"Not to strive is Heaven's way, 
And yet it conquers; not to say, 
It answers; will uncalled obey. 
Its perfect plans in patience hide. 
The net of Heaven has meshes wide, 
But through its meshes none can glide." 

"The upright keeps the obligations of his own contract but 
exacts not that of the other party. The virtuous attend to their 
own obligations, but those who are not virtuous speak only of 
their claims. The 'tao' of heaven has no preferences, but al- 
ways assists the upright man." 

And lastly : — "Sincere words are not smooth, smooth words 
are insincere. The upright are not contentious, the conten- 
tious are not upright. Those who possess knowledge do not 
boast. Boasters are the ignorant. The upright man hoards 
not. The more he labors for others, the more he profits him- 
self ; the more he gives to others the more he lays up for him- 
self. The way of Heaven is sharp, but it never wounds. The 
way of the upright man is to do, never to strive." 

These quotations will furnish a sufficient idea of the root 
and nature of Taoist ethics, one department of the early ethi- 
cal school from which the entire system of the Far East has 
been formed. Much of what has been given sounds as familiar 
as the words of an old song, and, were it not known to have- 
been impossible, one would suspect that the Chinese author had 
conferred with the writers of the Old Testament or listened 
to the teachings of Christ. But, in view of well-established 
historical facts, they furnish an overwhelming proof of the 
solidarity of the human race, of the identity and unvarying 
character of truth, wherever and whenever found. 

As has already been mentioned, there was a very broad 
difference between the spirit of the teachings of Laotz and that 
of Confucius. There was an individuality, so to speak, in the 
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efforts of the former which is lacking in the latter. Then his 
purpose, or his method of work, led him deeper. The Taoist 
sought to correct each individual at the very roots of his 
being, to rectify each man's heart and secure purity and sim- 
plicity of purpose. Having secured this result, he cared little 
or nothing for externals, probably assuming that the man 
having been made right within, all matters of his relations to 
his fellows, the state, and the world, could not fail to arrange 
themselves with due propriety. In this idea he cannot have 
been far wrong. But Confucius, in his theory of ethical train- 
ing, began at the other end. He proposed and sought to teach 
propriety of conduct. If the people would only observe the 
rules and forms of good manners and morals, he believed that 
all human relations would correct themselves, and the heart 
would be reformed by a reform in the habits of life. Laotz 
sought simplicity and unselfishness of heart, and cared little or 
nothing for propriety of conduct, while Confucius believed 
that by the practice of the proper decorum the heart would be 
affected. To further condense the theories of effort and in- 
struction followed by each, Laotz would determine the life by 
the heart, while Confucius would control the heart by the life. 

It is not to be expected that with such antagonistic theories 
there could be any sympathy between the two great leaders. 
Yet both were needed, and each played a most important part. 
The ethical principles maintained by them were to a large 
extent identical, and they mainly differed in their methods of 
work. In point of fact, the ethics of the Far East are a com- 
bination, a fusion, of the teachings of the two. And it may 
perhaps be said that Laotz laid the foundation upon which 
Confucius erected a broad and noble superstructure, and thus 
may be explained the fact that the latter is so well known and 
widely honored, while of him who wrought beneath the sur- 
face the world is so largely ignorant. 

While the Taoist method of statement comes much nearer 
to the western, not to say the Christian, ideal, it must not be 
assumed that the Confucian system is wholly or mainly super- 
ficial. It is far from that. Take one of the most noted sayings 
of the sage as proof of this. It was to the effect that when each 
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individual was,' in all the relations of life, what he appeared to 
be, then the correctness of humanity would be complete. Con- 
fucius insisted, to quote his own words, that "filial duty is the 
root of all virtue, and is the stem from which instruction in 
the moral principle springs." He declared that the rule of life 
for all men in their relations, existed within themselves. As 
has been stated elsewhere, but may well be repeated here, he 
based the fabric and erected the framework of his entire ethical 
system upon three Chinese words. The first embodies the 
primary and final law of correct action, and implies doing the 
right thing at the right time in the right way. The second 
covers the principles of the brotherhood of man put into prac- 
tice. It includes and requires consideration, charity, forbear- 
ance, thoughtfulness for others, a recognition of the mutuality 
of rights and interest, and was by the Master himself, inter- 
preted by the Chinese golden rule: "What you do not wish 
that others should do unto you, do not unto them." The third, 
in his system, is the result, the perfect fruit of obedience to the 
other two, and represents the ideal man, the perfected type of 
humanity. It may best be translated by our word "gentlemen" 
in the highest, truest, broadest meaning of the term. Dignity, 
moderation, self-restraint, fortitude, and sincerity were to be 
his characteristic, and the golden rule the law of his intercourse 
with his fellows. No higher type may be developed by any 
code or system of pure ethical training. 

It will readily be seen that these two formulations of the 
moral code of the Far East are in no sense antagonistic; that 
they reach the same end by different paths or processes, and 
that each in effect supplements and adds force to the other. 
Their combined influence upon the thousands of millions of 
human beings during more than twenty centuries is far beyond 
all estimate, and wholly without a parallel in all human history. 
There are several causes for this. The Chinese mind, while 
it may or may not lack that breadth of grasp which would 
enable it to deal with great questions, is peculiarly given to 
and fond of minuteness of details. It may or may not see far, 
but it sees finely. And while none of this quality is found in 
the wonderfully condensed writings of Laotz, it is exercised 
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to an extreme degree in the books of Confucius, and in the 
commentaries upon the teachings of both these masters. Hence, 
the ethical system of the Far East has been elaborated and 
refined by successive writers and expositors, not perhaps to the 
point of attenuation, but to that of puerility. No point of 
human conduct has been left untouched, and guiding rules 
have been given with such detail that even an imbecile can 
hardly go astray. Yet it may be said that nothing can be con- 
sidered as trivial which helps to the growth and permanence 
of good conduct among vast races of human beings. At the 
same time, something might safely and wisely have been left 
to individual judgment with the result of greater freedom and 
vigor of the individual conscience. In this regard Laotz left 
far too much to his pupils, and Confucius far too little. What 
has been most needed in all centuries of time has been not 
initiative but thinking obedience to ethical laws. 

It is fortunate, however, that the larger portion of this 
excess of detail is prepared for and addressed to the young. 
An example or two will be given, not of the class to which 
objection has been raised. Here is the advice of one writer : — 

"Let children always be taught to speak the simple truth; to stand 
erect and in their proper places; and to listen with respectful attention. 
If students, they must, with gentleness and self-abasement, receive im- 
plicitly every word the master utters. The pupil, when he sees virtuous 
people, must follow them, when he hears good maxims, conform to 
them. He must cherish no wicked designs but always act uprightly; 
whether at home or abroad, he must have a fixed place, and associate 
with the benevolent, carefully regulating his personal deportment, and 
controlling the feelings of his heart. He must keep his clothes in order. 
Every morning he must learn something new and rehearse the same every 
evening." 

These words were written many centuries ago and are perti- 
nent to-day! Another writer of about the same period says, 
"Better little and fine, than much and coarse." And he advises 
the student to form a fixed resolution to press forward in his 
studies, setting his mark as high as possible, and thoroughly 
understanding everything as he goes along. He also urges 
students to have two or three good volumes lying always upon 
their tables, which they can take up at odd moments, and to 
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keep commonplace books in which they can jot down such 
things as occur to them. And Confucius himself, after having 
given the most tediously minute details of the propriety of 
conduct of children toward parents, adds this most admirable 
bit of advice : "Although your father and mother are dead, if 
you propose to yourself any good work, only reflect how it will 
make their names illustrious, and your purpose to do this good 
work will be fixed. So, if you propose to do what is not 
good, only consider how it will disgrace the names of your 
father and mother, and you will desist from your purpose." 

Turning now to another phase of the ethical writings of 
Confucius, consider the following translation from one of 
his books, not indeed as illustrating minuteness of detail, but 
the opposite — breadth of view. 

"It is only the wise man who is possessed of that clear discrimination 
and profound intelligence which fit him for filling a high station; who 
possesses that enlarged liberality and mild benignity which enable him to 
bear with others; who manifests that firmness and magnanimity that 
enable him to hold fast to good principles; who is actuated by that 
benevolence, justice, propriety, and knowledge which command reverence; 
and who is so deeply versed in polite learning and good principles as 
to qualify him to discriminate' rightly. Vast and extensive are the effects 
of his virtue ; it is like the deep and living stream which flows unceasingly. 
It is substantial and broad as the heavens, and profound as the great 
depths. Wherever ships sail or chariots run; wherever the heavens over- 
shadow and the earth sustains; wherever the sun and moon shine or 
frosts and dews fall; among all who have blood and breath, there is 
not one who fails to honor and love him." 

Where can be found a more exhaustive and eloquent descrip- 
tion of the wise and upright leader of men— of Confucius him- 
self ? History has proven the truth and the personal applica- 
tion of this mixed picture and panegyric throughout all the 
vast population of the Far East for twenty centuries. 

If we turn now to a search for the secret of the profound 
influence which this so-called heathen code of ethics has had 
with undiminished vigor for so long a period, it will be 
found in two peculiarities : the methods of its inculcation, and 
the character and mode of life of the race among whom it was 
taught and where its power was felt. It might, however, be 
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said, by way of preliminary, that the Confucian method of 
reaching the heart by way of the body, of teaching ethics by 
means of decorum, probably made the path to success far easier 
than it otherwise could have been. The average man is not 
fond or in the habit of thinking deeply. Doubtless the Taoist 
method of attacking the ancient people with enormously con- 
densed ethical principles, totally devoid of explanation, and 
often confused and made to appear self-contradictory by fond- 
ness for play upon words, if left to stand or fall by itself, would 
have had small effect. Combined, the two codes furnished 
at once the foundation and superstructure of as pure, high, 
and at the same time practical system of ethics as the world 
has ever seen. It need fear comparison with none. Even that 
laid down in the Bible, if carefully separated from the religious 
element here and there intermingled with it, can do no more 
for man than this ancient system of the Far East can do. And 
why should it be otherwise, since the two are similar almost 
to identity, and are, as has been claimed, the necessary out- 
growth of the same human spirit ? 

But the chief secret of the marvelous success, a success which 
has made the Chinese in some respects the most moral people 
in the world, is to be found mainly in the methods adopted 
to inculcate it. It has formed the body of the instruction in 
the schools of the race without exception for more than two 
thousand years. The government early adopted it as a basis 
for the official examinations which were the sole gateway to 
official life and service. Candidates for every degree in the 
literary class must know by heart, as we say, every word of 
every book — nine in all — which constitute what one knows as 
the Confucian classics. The entire educational course was 
shaped, not to develop scientists, or learned men of any class, 
but to instruct in the principles and practice of good morals 
and proper conduct. Not so much to know a great deal as to 
behave well has been the basic idea of the entire educational 
system. As one high authority has said: "The variety and 
minuteness of the Confucian instructions for the care and edu- 
cation of children, the stress laid upon the duty of children to 
their parents, the details of propriety and conduct given for the 
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intercourse of all ranks and classes of society, mark these 
teachings as being different from and higher and of more 
practical value than works on moral philosophy, which, as a 
rule, give little or no attention to the education of the young." 
The same authority adds that it would be well if the young in 
Christian lands had the same thorough knowledge of the ethi- 
cal portions of the Bible that the young of the nations of the 
Far East had and have of the ethics of Laotz and Confucius. 

People in the Far East act less rapidly than here, but they 
think more, take more time to consider the wisdom or unwis- 
dom, morality or immorality of any particular purpose or act; 
and while greatly inferior to us in knowledge and range of 
views, they live far more closely up to what they know than 
we do. 

After all, it is not impossible that the simpler, quieter lives 
led in the lands of the Far East, and the shape which their edu- 
cation has taken and followed for so many hundred years, have, 
in spite of many defects and much gross ignorance led them to 
closer study of and more strict obedience to a sound moral code 
than is the rule in western lands. 

If I may again quote Laotz in conclusion : 

"There is no greater sin than to sanction fierce desire; 
Than a discontented life, no calamity more dire, 
None greater than the grasping to possess; 
And he who knows contentment has the all-sufficient cure, 
He is satisfied, will ever more endure." 

Herein is stated, in less than twenty words of the original 
tongue by that master of the art of condensation, the kernel 
and substance of the ethical system of the Far East. It fairly 
well represents the simple lives and beliefs of the hundreds of 
millions of the races there. How does it compare with the 
codes of the West either in theory or in the practical influence 
which it has upon the lives of its adherents? 

Chester Holcombe. 
Rochester, N. Y. 



